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beyond   what  would   now  be  considered   seemly in  academic
discussion."1
Hamilton's accusations were answered by Dr. William Whewell,
who was then tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. Whewell was
the son of a carpenter, and by his intellect and personality he
eventually rose to be head of a college. He is chiefly remembered
at the present day as a noteworthy logician and expounder of the
inductive sciences. In spite of his humble origin, Whewell was a
firm defender of the dignity of his position. He was Vice-Chancellor
in 1843 and again in 1855. At this later period of his career he was
not altogether popular amongst his colleagues. "Whewell's foible
of omniscience might have been more easily forgiven by his col-
leagues if it had not been combined with an overbearing temper and
an impatience of opposition which sometimes made him almost
intolerable. He possibly might have been very successful as the
leader of a totalitarian state, but the defects in his character pre-
vented him from acquiring that influence in the University which
was really his due."2 There is a story to the eSect that when he
was caught in a sudden shower, he sought refuge under the umbrella
of an undergraduate and quenched in advance any attempt at
conversation by remarking that all communications to him must
come through a tutor.
In his younger days Whewell represented the reformers within
the university. In 1835 he published Thoughts on the Study of
Mathematics as a part of a Liberal Education, in which he declared
that the teaching at Cambridge was solely concerned with pure
mathematics and neglected the applications of the subject in
1 The tone of the attacks on the universities may be judged from the following
extracts from Sir William Hamilton's article in the Edinburgh Review, "On the
Right of Dissenters to Admission into the English Universities," January 1835:
"Oxford is now a national school of perjury.   The Intrant is made .to swear
that he will do, what he subsequently finds he is not allowed to perform.   The
Candidate for a degree swears that he has done, what he has been unable to
attempt; and perjures himself, by accepting, from a perjured Congregation, an
illegal dispensation of performances indispensable by law.   The Professor
swears to lecture as the statutes prescribe, and he does not.   The reverend
Heads of Houses, the academical executive, swear to see that the laws remain
inviolate, and the laws are violated under their sanction;   they swear to be
vigilant for the improvement of the University, and in their hands the University
is extinguished; they swear to prevent all false oaths, and for their own ends,
they deliberately incur the guilt of perjury themselves, and anxiously perpetuate
the universal perjury of all under their control.   The academic youth have thus
the benefit of early practice and high example. ... Is it marvellous that
England is a by-word among the nations, when the fountains of English morality
and religion are thus poisoned at their source?   How long is this to be
endured?"
2 D. A. Winstanley.   Early Victorian Cambridge^ p. 139, C.U.P., 1940.